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DISCUSSION CLUBS FOR THE CLERGY 


m I the recent National Liturgical Week in Chicago, I 
referred to a suggestion, made some years ago, that 
diocesan liturgical commissions be established for the 
promotion and direction of the liturgical revival. No 
doubt it may be possible to establish such a commis- 

sion in some dioceses. At the Liturgical Week a telegram of con- 
gratulation and good wishes was received from the liturgical com- 
mission of the archdiocese of Quebec. However, I doubt if the 
time is ripe for such an institution in every diocese. Hence I have 
offered another suggestion which may help to prepare the way, 
namely, the formation of voluntary and informal discussion clubs 
among the clergy with not more than twelve members in each 
group. 


In recent years our Catholic laity have been urged over and 
over to form study clubs for the discussion of all sorts of topics, 
and no doubt there has been a good response and much good result. 
Why should there not be similar activity among the clergy? Indeed, 
I think there is actually an appreciable amount of it going on, 
though I am not in position to venture an estimate. I could men- 
tion a few notable and admirable examples that I know of; and 
I shall name only one: a discussion club formed a few years ago 
by a group of priests of the archdiocese of St. Louis for the study 
of the liturgy in the light of the present liturgical revival. The 
names of its members and a report on their purposes and their 
work may be found in Father Ellard’s book, Men at Work at 
Worship (pp. 66-67). Their good example might well be fol- 
lowed in the dioceses throughout the country. 
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In making this suggestion perhaps I ought to add a further 
one in regard to what such a clerical discussion club might choose 
for study. The St. Louis group could certainly furnish good 
advice. And what I suggest here is meant simply to meet the 
question if it should arise. At our Liturgical Week in Chicago an 
amount of literature was placed on display, and it was gratifying 
to observe the interest with which it was examined. One of the 
priests in attendance secured from the secretary the complete list 
of the books displayed and made a copy of it. 

At present I am going to recommend only five titles. The 
first of these is the volume of the Proceedings of the Chicago Na- 
tional Liturgical Week which offers to all our clergy excellent 
material for study, comprehensive, interesting and practical. And 
next I name the book which I recommended explicitly for this 
purpose at the Liturgical Week, Father Wesseling’s book, Liturgy 
and Life. Perhaps at some later time I should say at greater length 
why I am recommending this particular book. At this moment I 
shall say only that it is the sort of a book which I myself, after 
having read it several times, would like to discuss with others. 
It is a small book of only 124 pages; but it is written very con- 
cisely; and it deals with fundamental aspects of the subject. It 
has been described as a philosophy of the liturgy. It is not easy 
reading; one needs to reread it and to think it over and discuss it 
with others. And it will test our understanding of the meaning 
and of the purpose and of the scope of the liturgy. 


To these two items I would add three more. Father Ellard’s 
Men at Work at Worship, written in an animated and engaging 
style, will quickly give to the reader a description of the liturgical 
movement. And the same author’s Christian Life and Worship will 
engage the reader in a survey study of the liturgy itself in its gen- 
eral nature and in its various divisions. (One can also obtain a 
Teacher’s Manual to accompany this textbook.) And finally, I 
name as the third book in this group Father Virgil Michel’s The 
Liturgy of the Church which offers a complete survey of the sub- 
ject. All three of these books contain a large amount of source 
reference and bibliography so that discussion clubs will easily find 
an abundance of material. These books are being studied in our 
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Catholic colleges, and as our graduates become familiar with the 
subject it is desirable that priests in parish work discuss the appli- 
cation of these topics in parochial life. 


One more suggestion may be added as to method. There is 
no need to indicate any method to groups such as we have in 
mind here who are well able to determine the most suitable one. 
But whatever may be best for themselves, they will find it profit- 
able to pay some attention to a method of group work which is 
soon to be published by Paul McGuire for the use of groups of the 
laity in formation for Catholic Action. Various pamphlets have 
been prepared for the instruction of study clubs in methods of 
procedure; the one here mentioned seems deserving of special 
recommendation. Advance copies are already guiding the work of 
a considerable number of groups in various parts of the country, 
and in the month of September a number of priests representing 
a wide area held a meeting with Mr. McGuire in Chicago at which 
the forthcoming Manual was discussed in view of its proximate 
publication. It is an effort to provide an American adaptation of 
the methods of formation for Catholic Action which have been 
followed in Europe and which are described in the book edited by 
Father Fitzsimmons and Mr. McGuire, Restoring All Things: A 
Guide to Catholic Action. 


Those who have read this book know how thoroughly it 
shows that Catholic Action is based necessarily on the liturgy, and 
on the other hand that the liturgy has a double outlet, Godward in 
worship and manward in Catholic Action. The forthcoming Man- 
ual observes these same principles and thus furnishes the means 
whereby the clergy may apply the results of their own study to 
groups of the laity. 


However, this Manual is not only a guide to study. It out- 
lines a series of group meetings which always proceed along the 
three correlated lines of prayer, study and action. Action without 
previous study is dangerous; study detached from the experience 
of action is sterile; and both study and action need to be enlight- 
ened and empowered by prayer. The group, which is limited to 
twelve members, must always be aware of its corporate life; it 
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must pray together, study together and act together. And its prayer 
must be governed by the [ex orandt, the Church’s official liturgy. 


Furthermore, the method of procedure in all three lines is 
the ‘‘enquiry’’ method which has been employed so effectively by 
the Catholic Youth organizations in Europe. This consists in a 
very concrete examination of one’s own personal circumstances 
and those of the group as a whole, and the immediate environ- 
ment of the group and of all its members. The personal initiative 
of all members and the group initiative are constantly stimulated 
in the work of personal sanctification and of recruitment and 
apostolate in a concrete environment. Here is a method which 
deserves to be examined by our teachers throughout the entire 
field of Catholic education. 


This brief description may suffice to indicate why the method 
may profitably be examined by groups of the clergy devoted tc 
study of the liturgy, both insofar as it may be serviceable to them- 
selves in their own study groups and in groups of the laity which 
they may direct. 


WILLIAM BUSCH 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE WORK AND WORKS OF MERCY 


a HE first time I read the Catholic Worker, I wanted to 
do something for it. It was a drab looking little 
paper. If it needed anything, in my opinion, it needed 
pictures. So I set about making it the kind of pictures 
mm 6|d though it should have. The only trouble was that 
I did not know what to draw. I knew passably well how to draw, 
and my will was excellent, but my mind was blank. 

I had never had any interest in labor. I must have heard 
of strikes and picketing and trade unions and wages and hours and 
May Day, but it was all very dim in my mind. I was much more 
aware of the New Masses which I had seen proudly carried around 
school by young communists. It had big illustrations and biting 
cartoons. I had often wished I too could have a striking magazine 
to carry around, to show what was my position. Sometimes, at 
lunch hour, if no one was around, I had looked through the tan- 
talizing New Masses that had, with careful nonchalance, been left 
on an idle chair. The drawings were disappointing seen closely. 
They were shallow. They had no substance to remember and 
retain. Most of the time their ideas were twisted, and that stirred 
uneasy rumblings inside of me. It kindled a powerless desire to see 
rigorous drawings about the truth, about the right ideas and the 
good things. But, when it came right down to it, I found out to 
my bewilderment that I did not know what were those right 
ideas. I could not speak for the faith which was supposed to be in 
me. My mind was blank. 

I decided I ought to learn something about religion if I 
wanted to draw anything about it. But where can anyone learn 
about religion so suddenly? I had an old catechism which I un- 
earthed, full of hopes. It didn’t prove satisfactory. It was dry, 
abstract material. Nothing that would make pictures. But I kept 
on looking through nevertheless, and, sure enough, by some stroke 
of good luck, I hit upon the “‘seven corporal works of mercy.” 
Why, of course, I remembered Peter Maurin had a beautiful Easy 
Essay in the Catholic Worker, all about hospitality. And there 
were stories about evictions. And anyway I loved hospitality. 
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Why, I would have never thought it was a “corporal work of 
mercy,’ known as “harboring the harborless.’’ And, come to think 
of it, the other six “‘works’’ were good things too. And then there 
were seven more “‘spiritual works of mercy.’’ Triumph! That 
was a lot of material. I could make a series. One picture every 
month. I started right away with hospitality. 

That was almost seven years ago now. The series has never 
been finished. Was it a bad idea? Was I too lazy? No. Some- 
thing else happened. My first pictures had appeared in the March 
issue. Sometime during the month I went down to the little old 
headquarters, on East 15th Street, and there I met Dorothy Day. 
She immediately sat me down on a pile of newspapers and took 
out a missal to find out what illustrations should be done for 
April. She assigned Don Bosco and Catherine of Siena. I went 
home delighted. I knew what to draw. 

My attempts were crude. I was only twenty. But I tried as 
hard as I could to make Don Bosco shelter happy looking boys in 
his big warm mantle while freezing boys shiver out in the cold. 
And I tried hard to make Catherine of Siena cook in the kitchen, 
all the while building an altar within her heart and praying in 
the temple of the spirit (because her parents kept her locked up in 
the kitchen so she wouldn’t go to church). And then I also drew 
Catherine encouraging the young man in jail (who was to be exe- 
cuted the next day) to die like a man and like a Christian. It 
never occurred to me at the time that those were in fact pictures 
of the works of mercy. Don Bosco was sheltering the homeless 
and instructing the ignorant (two boys held, one a hammer and 
the other a book, to show the shops and schools which Don Bosco 
founded). Catherine was evidently feeding the hungry, stirring 
the hot soup as she was, and in the meantime she was praying for 
the living and the dead, as a queer looking temple-like structure 
surrounding the whole picture was meant to indicate. And, in the 
last picture, she was not only visiting the prisoner but also con- 
soling the afflicted, counseling the doubtful and admonishing the 
sinner. This became a very good game, looking in the missal every 
month for the next month’s saints and feasts. I haven’t run out of 
ideas ever since. 
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After a while I got wise that pictures began to repeat each 
other. The problem of making Elizabeth of Hungary nursing the 
sick, or Martin de Porres nursing the sick, was after all one and 
the same problem. It was reducible to the same terms: a nurse and 
a patient, the nurse tending the patient. The movements, the 
positions, the gestures were the same. It was the same problem of 
design. One had a black face, the other a white one. Above the 
one I painfully lettered the name Martin, under the other Eliza- 
beth. But their work was the same. They were Christ, healing 
the sick. So I found out that an immense variety of pictures was 
possible of saints doing fourteen common works. No matter what 
new saint I would try, he was always doing one of these same 
works. 

Then after another while it occurred to me that I was always 
drawing saints busily doing something, active, working. First of 
all I thought it made a more interesting picture showing movement 
and action. Moreover, I thought it was only fitting to show 
working saints, since the paper was called the Catholic Worker. 
Then I began to realize there were no other saints. All saints were 
working saints. They were always busy with one or the other of 
the fourteen works, if not with several all at once. It took four 
years for me to understand the dignity of labor. It was not merely 
a consolation to the workers to know that the saints were workers 
too. It was a great dignity for the saints themselves to work. After 
all, the particular actions that the saints carried out were the same 
as the ones that. we do all day long. So every work that we do can 
be a work of mercy, and thus sanctified. 

Works of mercy are not extraordinary actions which a few 
unusual people do. Everybody has to do them all the time anyway. 
Doing them with the love of Christ makes them works of love or 
mercy. Whether I eat or I drink, as says Paul the Apostle, I should 
do it for the glory of God. When I am hungry and I eat a good 
meal for the glory of God, it is a work of mercy, and it is a work 
I can do squarely three times a day. It is all the more a work of 
mercy when I grow, reap, peel, cook or serve a square meal for 
my family, or wash the dishes afterwards, or sweep the kitchen 
or take out the garbage. It is all the more a work of mercy when 
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I do it for strangers, and still more so when I do it for my 
enemies. 


Work is a dignity because it is a gift. Unless it be a free 
gift, it is a mere activity or slavery; it is good for animals, but it is 
subhuman. What makes our work human is what makes it God- 
like: the freedom with which we give of ourselves in the work. 
It is an offering. It is a sacrifice. I remember hearing Father Ellard 
saying that the Mass is our sacrifice wherein we offer our life. The 
bread and the wine which we offer stands for our life. That meant 
to me only one thing: offering one’s life was the same thing as 
dying. As long as I am still alive I have not offered my life. Of 
course, it is possible to offer one’s life, after a fashion, by signify- 
ing with the bread and the wine one’s willingness to die, if and 
when necessary. It took a long time before it occurred to me that 
offering one’s life meant just that: offering one’s life, not neces- 
sarily one’s death. 


And what is our life made of? What is there that we can 
offer, that we can give freely? There is breathing and eating and 
drinking and sleeping; there are all the things that we do, and 
all the things that we know and remember. Evidently we cannot 
give away what we know. What we know becomes ourselves, 
because there is nothing that can take it out of our mind except 
forgetting. We can explain, we can develop, we can comment, we 
can expound, we can teach what we know; but in so doing, we are 
not giving what we know, we are giving the explanation and the 
instruction. And these are works of mercy. So it seems that we can 
give only what we do and what we make, what we fashion, what 
we produce, what we create: what comes out of us by our own 
activity. 


When we give our life then, what is it that we give but 
our work? And when we offer the bread and the wine at Mass 
what is it that we offer but the works of our life? Thus there are 
not so many Masses, offered at seven, eight, nine thirty, ten fifteen 
and eleven forty-five. There is only one Mass. It was offered once, 
and we participate in it, each generation in turn. All day long, 
and all our life long, we fashion the offerings which we shall 
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take to the altar whenever the priest officiates. They are the works 
of our life which are works of mercy when they are works of love. 

The Mass then, which is the holy action, is therefore the 
holy work. If we have a proper sense of humor, we will even 
call it the ‘‘holy works,’’ because that is just what it is. It is the 
holy works of mercy. Firstly, it is the great work of mercy par 
excellence, because it is the offering of all our lives, that is to say 
all our works, valuable insofar as mercy prompts their perform- 
ance. And secondly, it is the supreme work of mercy because, 
besides being filled up with all our works, it performs them mater- 
nally for us. The Mass feeds the hungry and instructs the ignorant. 
It visits the sick and the prisoner; and it admonishes and forgives 
the sinner. It gives alms to the poor; it consoles the sorrowful and 
it gives advice to those in doubt. It bears wrongs patiently. It 
buries the dead. It prays for all. 

Now it occurs to me that after having drawn so many 
pictures of the saints during all these years, I have drawn only 
one picture. If it be a picture of one of the works, then it is also a 
picture of offering, and all the offering of the saints was the offer- 
ing of the Mass. The Mass is spread out throughout the day and 
throughout the ages and throughout the world, and there are 
many faces and many names offering it, and, if I live to be ninety, 
I shall not live long enough to make pictures of their tremendous 
variety. But there is only one Mass. It is the work of love of 
Christ. It is the life work of all the saints. Are our works gifts 
for Mass? 

ADE DE BETHUNE 

Newport, R. I. 
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ESPERS (or Compline) services in the parish churches 
have died quite some time ago. Isn't it a great loss? 
Some gentleman did not think so when he remarked 
rather flippantly: ‘‘“Requiescant in pace, people get 
nothing out of them anyway.” Ought not every 

atholic who loves the Lord and the Lord’s day pray from the 

bottom of his heart: ‘“That Thou wouldst instil into the hearts of 
clergy and faithful a true understanding of the God-praising and 
flock-sanctifying powers of Vespers and a deep desire for their 
speedy return to parochial worship, we beseech Thee, Lord, hear 
us!’’ Vespers are the Church’s fragrant incense which, in the 
eucharistic thurible of her grateful heart, she offers daily to the 

Father at the end of another Christ-day. What determined efforts 

will all of us make in bringing back to ‘‘the day which the Lord 

hath made’ these eucharistic praises for the glory of God in the 
highest and for the peace of men of good will? It would be inter- 
esting to know how many of our twenty-one million American 

Catholics sing Sunday Vespers—or, at least, know of a service 

called “Vespers.” 

Quite a few parishes have dropped during the greater part 
of the year also the afternoon (or evening) ‘‘devotions’’ (the 
“Ersatz’’ for Vespers). “After the last Mass this morning will be 
benediction of the Blessed Sacrament” is one of the announce- 
ments which thousands and hundreds of thousands get to hear 
Sunday after Sunday, some with gladness, others with sadness. 
“Why bother about afternoon or evening devotions, people won't 
come anyway?’ But listen, my good friend: Are these (or any 
other) devotions for the people, or are they for God? Is it true 
that people don’t come? If it is, why don’t they? And if they 
don’t, do at least the priests come to sanctify the evening hours 
of the Lord’s own day? 

In some parishes devotions are still held. However many of 
them are so pale and stale, so unsympathetic and unmagnetic, that 
they fail to create life, joy and a desire in the Faithful to come back 
the next time. And if our people become disgusted with such 
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“‘uninteresting’’ devotions, is there not some danger that they 
will extend their disgust for a particular ‘form’ to their very 
faith, that glorious faith which is our victory in overcoming the 
world? 

Why can our afternoon or evening devotions not be as living 
2nd interesting as possible? If we are unable to introduce Vespers 
immediately, why not have recourse to the mysteries of the season 
or to the blessings offered to us by the Roman Ritual? The Ritual 
is almost a closed book. How many of us are acquainted with 
the hundred and fifty blessings contained therein? 

Now here are some suggestions that might prove helpful to 
pastors either in restoring afternoon (or evening) services or in 
making those that exist more attractive and delightful. 


I. FEAST OF THE HOLY INNOCENTS 


In this year the feast of the “Flowers of Martyrs’ falls on a 
Saturday. What a splendid opportunity to arrange for the next day 
(Sunday, December 29), a joyful service, preferably in the aft- 
ernoon, for all the children of the parish with the following order: 

1) A Christmas hymn sung by the school children. 

2) At the illuminated crib a prayer to the divine Child 
for the children of the parish, their parents, priests and teachers. 

3) Another Christmas hymn. 

4) A short instruction by the pastor. 

5) Eight (or sixteen) boys and girls take up on plates the 
offerings of the children for ‘““The Holy Childhood Association.” 

6) In a well prepared procession they bring these gifts to 
the crib, singing: ‘“‘O come, all ye faithful.’ (For collectors may 
be taken those children who during Advent made special efforts 
in school or as altar boys.) 

7) The blessing of the children (Roman Ritual, No. 47). 
The English translation could be read by an assistant priest or by 
one of the boys from the eighth grade. 

8) Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

9) As the children leave the church a small package of 
candy may be given them which their spiritual father—the “‘friend 
of children’’—prepared for them. 
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True, the ecclesiastical year is far more important to a Chris- 
tian than the civil year, for ‘‘we are not of this world.’’ On the 
other hand “‘we are in the world” and, being in the world, we 
might do our part in sanctifying the last hours of the calendar 
year which are so badly concluded—even by those ‘‘whose conver- 
sation is (or should be) in heaven.’’ We could arrange the fol- 
lowing evening program: 

1) Hymn by the congregation (‘‘Hail, Holy Night,’ this 
being the octave of the Holy Night). 

2) Sermon. 

3) Prayer of thanksgiving for spiritual and temporal gifts. 

4) Hymn. 

5) Announcement of baptisms, marriages and deaths which 
occurred during the year about to close. These are events of great 
importance in the corporate life of a parish. 

6) Prayers for departed members and benefactors. 

7) Chant: “Jn paradisum deducant.”’ 

8) Exposition and hymn. 

9) Act of Consecration to the Sacred Heart. 

10) Benediction and Te Deum. 


III. THE EVE OF THE EPIPHANY 


For the eve of the glorious ‘‘Manifestation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ’’ the Church in her Ritual assigns ““The blessing of 
the Epiphany water.’’ I don’t know if anyone could on this 
Thursday evening (January 5th) make a more appropriate ‘‘Holy 
Hour” than by carrying out “‘pie, attente ac devote’ this blessing 
of the water. The blessing consists of three parts: I. The Litany 
of the Saints (who are enjoying the eternal Epiphany light of 
Christ), followed by psalms. II. The great Exorcism against satan 
and the apostate angels (the powers of darkness), followed by the 
Magnificat and incensing of altar. III. The blessing of the water 
and its distribution, followed by the Te Deum. The order of the 
service: 

1) A hymn by the congregation. 
2) Instruction on the spirit and meaning of the Epiphany 
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and the three parts of tonight’s blessing. 

3) Litany of the Saints sung. 

4) Psalms (prepare mimeographed translations of the 
psalms for the people who will alternately recite them. How very 
necessary to lead our people back to the “Songs of Sion’’!). 

5) The great Exorcism (an assistant or lay reader can 
read aloud the English text while the celebrant is pronouncing 
sentence against the powers of darkness on this feast of light). 

6) The antiphon and Magnificat with incensing of altar, 
celebrant and faithful. 

7) The blessing of the water (the form being the same 
as that of the regular blessing of water. English translation in 
St. Andrew’s missal). 

8) Renewal by the whole parish of the baptismal life and 
promises (““This day is the Church united to the heavenly Spouse, 
for Christ in the Jordan washes away her sins’: antiphon of 
Benedictus) . 

9) Sprinkling of the congregation with the newly blessed 
water. 

10) Te Deum (no Benediction). 


IV. THE FEAST OF THE EPIPHANY 


The Roman Ritual contains three blessings ‘‘in festo Epitpha- 
niae’’: I. Blessing of gold, frankincense and myrrh. II. Blessing of 
chalk. III. Blessing of the homes. It is indeed regrettable that the 
solemnity of the Epiphany, the resplendent manifestation of our 
royal Lord and Savior to the world, is so poorly understood and 
more poorly observed. Comparatively few people (most of our 
people are forced by our pagan age to be at work and fail to 
“‘kick’’ against this pagan spirit) are able to participate in the 
morning’s Eucharist of a feast which is greater even than that of 
Christmas. Therefore we should do all in our power to bring our 
people to church at least for an evening service. The three blessings 
mentioned above would, if carried out properly, make a fine eve- 
ning celebration. The order: 

1) Hymn to Christ our King. 
2) Instruction on the meaning of the three blessings. 
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3) Blessing of gold, frankincense and myrrh. 

4) Procession consisting of the various groups of the par- 
ish, carrying gold, frankincense and myrrh to the altar. Note: 
Some weeks before Epiphany the faithful may be asked to collect 
old gold which, after a sufficient amount has been collected—in 
two or three years—is to be turned into a chalice, ciborium or 
monstrance for use either by the parish, or, better still, by a poor 
mission. Or a chalice could be made for a son of the parish who 
is now studying for the priesthood.—With the help of the pastor 
the various sodalities of the parish could buy the incense to be 
used in the course of the year.—In the procession might be the 
prefects and officers of the sodalities and the collectors of old gold, 
some carrying burning candles (‘‘J/luminare Jerusalem’’), others 
palms (‘‘Ecce advenit Dominator Dominus’’), and the rest the 
now blessed gifts of gold, frankincense and myrrh, offering them 
as “‘the chosen generation and kingly priesthood’’ to Christ our 
God-King. 

5) The blessing of the chalk, portions of which are distrib- 
uted to the faithful who will write over the principal doors of 
their homes the names of the three Magi, Caspar, Melchior and 
Balthassar, so that all ‘‘through their intercession and merits may 
obtain health of body and protection for the soul through Christ 
our Lord.”’ 

6) Concerning the blessing of the homes: It would be ideal 
for the priests to visit on this feast and its eight octave days the 
homes of the parish, or some district this year and the rest in the 
next two or three years. One might also suggest that the priest 
bless “in globo’”’ from the main entrance of the church all the 
homes of the parish. God knows how necessary such a blessing is 
today when Christian homes are more and more becoming houses 
in which persons with the “‘same name”’ eat and sleep. 

7) Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

8) Acclamations to Christ the King. 

May these few suggestions be helpful in celebrating more 
fruitfully the blessed days before us. Of course, their carrying out 
will require preparation, efforts and love for the things of God and 
the Church. But the fruits will not be wanting. And the fruits 
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are: more joy, more life, more love in the hearts of our people, a 
better understanding and living of the Church’s grace-laden year, a 
firmer cementing together of shepherd and flock. But above all, 
more glory and praise to God and more ‘‘wisdom and grace” in 
the children of God for whose spiritual life we are responsible 








before the tribunal of Christ our Highpriest. 


MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 


St. Louis, Mo. 





Since roughly the end of the World War there has 
been what is known as a liturgical movement in progress 
in the Church. Perhaps never before was a world-wide 
spiritual endeavor so badly handicapped by reason of its 
name, or inevitably misunderstood at first by both 
clergy and laity. To the clergy, the word “liturgy” 
bears a professional connotation of rubrical prescription, 
what is called the ‘“‘red print’”’ in the service-books, and 
recalls a course in the seminary often known as Rubrics 
Class. To the laity, the word “‘liturgy”’ has a far-away 
sound bearing little definite meaning, evoking simply no 
general interest. “‘A liturgical movement?’’ the average 
layman would say; “well, let’s keep out of its way.’’— 
REV. GERALD ELLARD, S.J., in Men at Work at Wor- 
ship, p. 53. 
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THE RITE OF LYONS 


N December 8, 1869, the Roman missal and breviary 
were enforced in the primatial church of St. John the 
Baptist at Lyons after a long and bitter struggle on 
the part of the faithful—clergy and laity—of the 
archdiocese. A strong protest had been made to Pope 

Pius [X, in 1861, and the same Holy Father had received in spe- 

cial audience the parish priests of Lyons (February 4, 1864), but, 

despite the opposition, the alterations were effected. Rome had 
spoken. Why then, it may be asked, speak of a rite of Lyons? 

Is not the Anglican contention, that the Holy See wantonly 

destroys old usages in the interests of a monotonous uniformity, a 

valid one? By no means, for the agitation in question was due 

to a complete misunderstanding. The rite of Lyons had been spared 
by the Quo Primum Bull in 1570, but, contrary to all propriety, 
and inspired by Jansenism and Gallicanism, Archbishop Antoine 
de Montazet (1758-1788) had changed the texts of both missal 
2nd breviary. To banish these novelties and revert to the original 

“Ritus Romano-Lugdunensis’’ was the declared intention of the 

Holy Father. Thus, the missal issued in 1866 (Missale Romano- 

Lugdunense) still remains in use for the archdiocese; while the edi- 

tion published in 1904 bears the title, ““Missale Romanum in auo 

antiqui Ritus Lugdunenses servantur—Roman Missal in Which 

Are Retained the Ancient Rites of Lyons.”’ In anticipation of this 

latter work a decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites (May 1, 

1902) says: “‘Kalendarti et Proprit Officiorum et Missarum pro 

eadem Archidioecest Apostolicam approbationem obtinuit; servatis 

tantum ex vestusta Lugdunensis Ecclesiae liturgia a memoratis no- 
vitatibus purgata quibusdam ritibus et consuetudinibus Romanae 

Liturgiae consonis et probatis—The Apostolic approval of the 

calendar and proper of the offices and masses for the same archdio- 

cese has been obtained; certain rites and customs of the ancient 
liturgy of the Lyonnaise Church, consonant with the Roman 
liturgy and approved, have been retained, while the aforementioned 
innovations have been eliminated.’’ Enough then has been said to 
show that the Roman rite restored in Lyons was the old rite, 
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THE RITE OF LYONS 


purged of its eighteenth century novelties. What are the origins of 
this liturgy? Some years ago it was postulated by certain Anglicans 
that Lyons was the center from which the Gallican use emanated, 
and that this Lyons rite came originally from Asia Minor. This 
theory presupposes at least a political or social pre-eminence for 
Lyons, yet as early as Diocletian (284-305), when the city had 
ceased to be the metropolis of the three Gauls, its prestige had 
already declined. Earlier than this there was certainly no fixed 
liturgy capable of transmission, and, even if there had been, such 
a liturgy could not have been elaborate and complicated as the 
Gallican liturgy. 

That the rite of Gaul was inspired by the East is quite pos- 
sible, but Lyons was only affected after its formation in the fifth 
and sixth centuries. Very probably John Cassian (died about 
435), a native of Serta (Seert) on the boundaries of Mesopotamia 
and Assyria, introduced important elements of his native rite 
(Chaldean, East Syrian) into the church of Marseilles, from where 
the monks of Lerins and the bishops of Arles evoked the Gallican 
liturgy. Thus, points of agreement between East Syria and Gaul 
are found in the catechumenal portion: the symbolism of the 
stretching of the veil over the oblata (where the veil is compared 
to the heavens which encircle our Lord, Psalm 103:2), the dip- 
tychs after the offertory, and the order of ceremonies preceding 
holy Communion; while in the writings of Cassian we find an 
intimate knowledge of Mazdeism (Conference VIII on principali- 
ties and adverse powers, Chapter 21) and a scathing attack on the 
Nestorian heresy (‘‘Of the Incarnation of the Lord’’). 


The rite of Lyons is substantially Roman, with Gallican and 
medieval Roman survivals in rite and ceremonial, for, if the Ordt- 
nes Romani are compared with the extant use at Lyons, one sees 
many things in the Lyonnaise pontifical Mass which have fallen 
into disuse at Rome. A detailed description of the rite and cere- 
monial would be impossible in a short article, so that a pontifical 
high Mass in the primatial church will be chiefly considered, since 
such a Mass was the true norm of the primitive Church, the 
bishop offering the holy Sacrifice, his presbyters standing round 
concelebrating. The throne stands in its ancient place in the chord 
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of the apse, but the primate of the Gauls vests for Mass in the 
sacristy. 


During the singing of the introit the thirty-six assistants at 
the Liturgy enter the cathedral, including seven taperers in red 
cassocks with long trains and girded albs, seven subdeacons, seven 
deacons, six priests (symmistae), and the archbishop with two 
clergy in copes holding the gremial. When the auxiliary bishop 
pontificates as in other solemn Masses in the primatial church, only 
five of each rank assist. The slowness of the procession and the 
recollectedness of the participants strike a note of great devotion, 
whereas hurry, bustle or fussiness in the Liturgy produce an oppo- 
site effect. Indeed, the movements of the ministers throughout the 
Mass, despite their great numbers, give the impression that a solemn 
drama is being enacted, which might almost be taken for a rehearsal 
of the worship in heaven. Deacons, subdeacons and other auxiliary 
ministers in this rite have no birettas, but wear, in place of the 
amice, the colletin, a kind of collar fastened with ribbons. On 
either side of the primatial altar stand two large urns for the ‘‘still 
use’ of incense, for on solemn occasions they are replenished at the 
Asperges, the beginning of Mass, the Gloria in excelsis, the Sanctus 
and the Consecration. A censer is used only at the gospel and 
offertory. The preparatory prayers have no psalm. 

For the chanting of the epistle a subdeacon sits at the entrance 
to the choir. Twenty sequences or proses are found in this rite. 
Between the epistle and gospel, also, are the “Administration and 
Testing of the Wine’ (Vini Experimentum) in the chapel of the 
Holy Cross. This ceremony, at which the seven deacons and seven 
subdeacons assist, is presided over by the chaplain-sacristan, who, 
before the preparation of the chalice, tastes the wine to see if it has 
been poisoned. A local manual, however, gives a further explana- 
tion of this ceremony, that it prevents the possibility of having 
water in the cruet in lieu of wine. This, the author of the brochure 
naively says, ‘“would singularly complicate the ceremony, when 
at the Communion the pontiff should perceive his error!’’ The six 
priests still have the right of concelebrating on Maundy Thursday, 
but on other days they merely assist the episcopal celebrant. 
Standing at the corner of the altar (“‘ad cardines altaris’’), they 
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THE RITE OF LYONS 


have been termed ‘‘Cardinales’’ or ‘‘priests of the corner.”’ Until 
the singing of the gospel, the ““Textus’’ or gospel book rests on a 
cushion in the middle of the altar, and the great Lyonnaise respect 
for it recalls the Eastern reverence which culminates in the Little 
Entrance. The subdeacon holds the paten in his maniple. Only two 
verses of Psalm 25 are recited at the Lavabo; while the Orate fra- 
tres and its response differ from those in the Roman missal: “‘Orate 
pro me, fratres, ut meum sacrificium et vestrum fiat acceptabile 
ante conspectum Dei—Pray for me, brethren, that my Sacrifice and 
yours may become acceptable in the sight of God’’; and ““Dominus 
Deus omnipotens suscipiat sacrifictum de ore tuo et de manibus 
tuis, ad utilittatem sanctae suae Ecclesiae, et ad salutem omnis populi 
christiani, et ad remedium omntum fidelium defunctorum—May 
the Lord God almighty receive the Sacrifice from your mouth 
and from your hands, for the advantage of His holy Church, for 
the salvation of the entire Christian people, and for the solace of 
all the faithful departed.’’ Eight additional prefaces are found in 
the Lyons missal: Advent, Maundy Thursday, St. Ponthinus, St. 
Irenaeus, Of the Blessed Sacrament, Nativity of St. John Baptist, 
Of the Saints, and Dedication. In most churches the O Salutaris 
Hostia is sung immediately after the elevation of the Host, and, 
when the clergy corporately receive holy Communion, the ancient 
anthem, Venite, populi, follows. In churches of the archdiocese, 
‘where it is the custom,’’ the celebrant blesses new fruit on the 
feast of St. James (July 25) before “Per quem haec omnia’”’ in the 
Canon. The prayer prescribed is very similar to that in the Pontifi- 
cal of Egbert of York; while the prayer said at the blessing of new 
grapes on the Transfiguration (August 6) may be compared with 
Cluny. 

From the final doxology of the Canon until ““Panem nos- 
trum” in the Lord’s prayer, before which an elevation is made, 
the celebrant holds the Host in his right hand over the chalice, to 
signify that these symbols come from heaven to provide food for 
man. 

As in the Ambrosian rite, the embolism is sung; while the 
commixture takes place after the Agnus Det with a prayer similar 
to those in the Calced Carmelite and Dominican rites. At the con- 
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clusion of the Libera nos quaesumus a solemn blessing is given by 
the archbishop, a survival of the blessing before Cummunion, 
found in the Gallican rite and abolished in France by Pepin and 
Charlemagne. There is a second blessing at the end of the Liturgy, 
but if Mass is celebrated coram pontifice the Roman blessing is 
given in its customary place, preceded by the chanting of ““Humilt- 
ate vos ad benedictionem—Bow humbly for the blessing’ by the 
priest sacristan. In the primatial church the sacerdotal celebrant 
does not give a blessing. These lengthened benedictions were 
spoken of by St. Germanus of Paris as being the especial prerogative 
of bishops; while St. Augustine says that in his day requests were 
made at the time when the people were blessed before Communion. 
It seems strange, however, that this harmless and apparently edi- 
fying custom should have evoked such a ferocious onslaught on 
the part of Pope Zachary (741-756), for, writing to St. Boniface 
he declares: ‘‘But as regards the blessings which are given in Gaul, 
they are, as you know, brother, extremely defective. For the Gauls 
do this, not by virtue of apostolic tradition, but out of vainglory, 
thereby acquiring unto themselves a condemnation, for it is writ- 
ten: ‘If anyone should preach to you a gospel other than that 
which has been preached, let him be anathema.’ ’’ This particular 
position in the Mass was chosen for the blessing as in the early 
days of the Church those who were not receiving holy Communion 
went out before its administration. As well as at Lyons, the prac- 
tice of a pre-Communion blessing still persists in the East and in 
the Mozarabic rite, originally existing at Rome (cf. nuptial Mass) 
and appearing in the Sarum Manual of 1554. In the Council of 
Milan, summoned by St. Charles Borromeo in 1576, it was pro- 
posed to restore these ancient pontifical benedictions to the Ambro- 
sian rite; but the subsequent missals give no hint of their use. 


Before the blessing at Lyons the canon-deacon chants: “‘Hu- 
miliate vos ad benedictionem—Bow humbly for the blessing” 
(cf. St. Caesarius of Arles and Mozarabic rite). Eighteen special 
pontifical blessings are found in the missal, consisting of five 
phrases, of which the first three vary with the feast. As a specimen, 
that for the Queen of Feasts has been given: 
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Benedicat vos omnipotens Deus, hodierna interveniente Paschali so- 
lemnitate, et ab omni miscratus dignetur defendere pravitate. Amen. 

Et qui ad aeternam vitam Unigeniti sui Resurrectionne vos reparat, 
in ipsius adventu immortalitatis vos gaudiis vestiat. Amen. 

Et qui, expletis jejuniorum sive Passionis Dominicae diebus, Pascha- 
lis festi gaudia celebratis, ad ea festa quae non sunt annua sed continua, 
ipso opitulante, exsultantibus animis veniatis. Amen. 

Quod ipse vobis praestare dignetur, cujus regnum et imperium sine 
fine permanet in saecula saeculorum. Amen. 

Benedictio Dei omnipotentis Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti descen- 
dat super vos et maneat semper. Amen.’ 

After the blessing, the celebrating pontiff, taking a particle of 
the Host, sings ““Et pax ejus sit semper vobiscum,”’ thus uniting 
these words to the previous benediction. The Lyons missal pre- 
supposes a corporate Communion at the pontifical high Mass on 
the feasts of Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost, as it directs the 
ancient Communion anthem, Venite, populi, to be sung between 
the first and second Agnus. Many local Church councils had or- 
dered the faithful to receive holy Communion at least on these 
three days in the year; while reception at a solemn Mass, celebrated 
by the bishop surrounded by his priests, maintains the old corpo- 
rate idea of the “‘family meal,’ an aspect of the Mass which is 
often lost sight of by Catholics. An injunction in the “Ritus in 
Missa Sollemni servandus”’ stresses a further corporate note, when 
it states that holy Communion must be distributed, as far as pos- 
sible, “quantum fieri potest,’’ within Mass, and it is not deferred 
until after the Liturgy “‘sine magna Rituum Ecclesiasticorum per- 
turbatione—without a serious disturbance of the ecclesiastical 
rites," as the prayers which follow reception are for all the com- 
municants, not only for the celebrant 


‘May almighty God bless you on this solemn Paschal day and deign in 
His mercy to keep you from all sin. Amen. 

And may He, who calls you unto eternal life by the resurrection of His 
Only-Begotten, fill you with the joys of immortality at His coming. Amen. 

And may you, who after the days of fasting and the Lord’s passion now 
celebrate the joys of the Paschal feast, by His grace attain with exultation unto 
those feasts which are not of annual occurrence, but continuous. Amen. 

May He, whose kingdom and empire endure without end unto the ages 
of ages, deign to grant you all this. Amen. 

The blessing of almighty God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
descend upon you and remain forever. Amen. 
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When holy Communion is given to the assistants a chaplain 
follows the archbishop with a paten and the master of ceremonies 
with a chalice of wine and towel, so that those who have received 
Communion may take an ablution of the mouth. 

The last gospel, begun at the altar, is finished in the sacristy. 

The books of the rite of Lyons are published by Emmanuel 
Vitte (Lyons-Paris), who has also printed a very useful volume 
from the pen of Dom Denys Buenner, entitled Le Rite Lyonnais. 


ARCHDALE A. KING’ 


Tangier, Morocco 





‘Mr. king is the author of the authoritative volume, Notes on the Catholic 
Liturgies, by many considered the handiest summary of the various non-Roman 
Liturgies. He is a recent convert.—ED. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
WHAT CAN BE DONE?’ 


E are all aware that the Mass should be a universal 
union of hearts and voices, one with the priest at the 
altar in act as well as in intention. What can be done 
to make it such in fact? Or, rather what can be done 
now? And first of all, what can we, the laity, do? 








Many of my readers will say at once, ‘Spread the use of the 
Latin-English missal.’’ By all means. But do not let us attach too 
much importance to this. ‘Using a missal’’ may easily become a 
private devotion like any other, with all the fussiness over small 
matters that is so often associated with such—color of the day, 
rank of the feast, fear of missing a commemoration, and so forth. 
Moreover, and this seems often entirely forgotten, large numbers 
of people cannot read (perhaps not in England or America, but 
the Church is worldwide), large numbers cannot read easily, large 
numbers can never learn how to follow the so-important variable 
parts of the Mass, and other many have not the patience to do so. 


If I may quote from a former article (O. F., January, 1940) : 
“Surely far more important than rpsissima verba is to get first a 
state of mind, a habit, in which we are conscious of the corporate 
act we are concerned in, a living realization that there is no 
‘me’ in it, but all ‘us’; that each of us should be praying primarily 
not for this or that ‘personal intention,’ but worshiping the Triune 
God with and by and in the person of each man, woman and 
child present, of the celebrant, of the whole Church, of Christ 
Himself."’ From that state of mind it necessarily follows that 
whenever the priest calls down God upon us (‘““Dominus vobis- 
cum"’) we shail, if not aloud then in our hearts, consciously do 
the like for him; when he humbly asks us, “‘Orate fratres . . .’’, we 
shall do as he asks, rather than go on unheedingly with our private 
prayers (or try to catch up with “‘Suscipe, sancta Trimtas...''). 


‘Adapted from The Church and the People, Vol. I], Nos. 5 & 6. 
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It goes without saying that those of us who have the time 
and opportunity should extend our knowledge of the theory and 
practice of public worship, especially in its historical aspect, and 
study the contents of the Church’s service-books, most of which 
are now available in English. The first effect of this last may 
be to make a change in our private vocal prayers, for we shall 
verify that the Roman liturgy takes cognizance of all the occasions 
and needs of life,” e.g., in that wonderful collection of ‘‘collects”’ 
for various occasions in the missal. We shall find that, if we want 
to make a novena, for example, we can cast it into some short 
terse liturgical form, the Church’s own words, instead of using 
some long rambling untidy form that drowns our thought in 
clumsy phrases and exotic words. And the more we make use 
of the liturgy “‘out of church’’ the more we shall want to take 
part in it in church. Another advantage of a little modest study 
is that we shall enlarge our vision of the Church and of the 
concept of Catholicity, as of something embracing everything 
that is not sinful or erroneous (the ugly is erroneous) ; we shall 
become less prone to “‘shy’’ at this or that suggestion because it is 
(to us) new and strange, less inclined to refuse to consider what 
may in fact be good merely on the ground that it is favored or 
used by Protestants.” 


In no matter does the sensus communis omnium fidelium 
make itself more felt than in public worship, and when we have 
instructed our minds we ought with due modesty to make our 
conclusions known to our pastors, for example, on the desirability 
of all the people (instead of the server alone) making the responses 
at low Mass (dialog Mass). This is bound to meet with much 
opposition, especially from the middle-aged (of whom I am one), 
and the obvious place first to implant a desire for it is in the 
schools. 





*It is to be feared that much of it is never used. It would be interesting to 
know, for example, whether the office for the visiting of the sick is in common 
use in this country: and if not, why. 


*I once heard a most devout and good woman object to the use of the 
form ‘‘Jesu’’ because (she said) it was Protestant! I am afraid she did not know 
“Jesu dulcis memoria’ or even Jesu’s Psalter. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


I must confess to surprise that more does not seem to be 
done to elucidate public worship and foster a desire to take part 
in it in our schools, of all grades and kinds; I have a painful feel- 
ing (not unsupported by experience) that the aspect of Mass that 
comes first to the mind of many children and young people is 
that ‘‘you've got to go to it on Sundays.”’ Lack of exact knowledge 
of the conditions makes it difficult for me to put forward any 
practical suggestions here, and in any case the matter is inextricably 
bound up with the whole much-debated business of ‘‘religious 
instruction.’ But I should like to emphasize that last considera- 
tion, and also that, besides the Mass, other worshipful actions 
should be explained as occasion offers (baptism, confirmation, 
etc.), drawing all the necessary considerations from the text and 
actions of the rite itself and relating them to familiar things. 
Surely, too, children should learn by heart none but liturgical 
prayers (fearlessly simplified in wording, when necessary), so 
that, for example, instead of saying “‘three Hail Marys’’ for peace 
they can say, “‘O God, all holy wishes, wise thoughts and good 
works come from You: give Your servants that peace which the 
world cannot give us... .” 

There are many ‘‘gadgets’’ available for “‘interesting children 
in the liturgy,’’ little doll-priests all dressed-up in proper vest- 
ments, and so on, and I must confess to an almost complete dis- 
belief in them. For one thing, they seem to necessitate a far too 
external and formalist approach, and may tend to produce infant 
rubricists—which God forbid! The eccentricities of most altar- 
servers are indeed tiresome, but we don’t want his class-mates 
watching for his delinquencies throughout the holy Sacrifice, or a 
whole school to be scandalized if the parish priest wears a red chas- 
uble by mistake on a feria. 

If I am unwilling to intrude my suggestions into the school- 
teacher’s job, how much more must I be so where the clergy are 
concerned: yet I must put forward a few modest proposals—and 
after all, though I have long ceased to sit below the desk, I still sit 
below the pulpit and stand (whenever possible) before the altar. 

And in the first place I would ask for more, far more, relig- 
ious teaching based on and illustrated by the words and deeds of 
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liturgical rites, and that that teaching should be as simple, matter- 
of-course, practical and sober as may be. There has been too much 
‘“‘romanticizing’’ of the liturgy, making it picturesque and even 
“high falutin’,’” too much clothing its religious simplicities in 
most astonishing language, which sometimes conceals correspond- 
ingly recondite philosophical and theological notions. May I again 
emphasize that we lay folk today need that the mysteries of 
religion be brought into living contact with and relation to 
our daily life and experience; the liturgy is not a mystagogy; it is 
a religious occasion when we ‘‘do something”’ and “something is 
done to us.” 

Among the deviations of contemporary religious life is the 
making, not only one’s personal holy Communion, but also the 
other sacraments, a ‘‘private affair.’’ In fact, all the sacraments 
(even in a measure penance and the last anointing) are public acts, 
and it is extremely desirable that the administration of baptism 
in particular should be ‘‘made more of’ and that we should be 
encouraged to assist at marriage, confirmation, churching, and so 
on, even when the principals concerned are strangers to us—they 
are public parochial events. No doubt there are practical difficulties, 
but it would be a grand thing if baptism could be made an 
adjunct of the parochial Mass or Vespers, with singing of the 
appropriate parts. The same thing applies to the reconciling of a 
convert, a matter in which the Church at large is so much con- 
cerned that (except in case of necessity) it ought surely not to 
take place privately, especially in a ‘“‘missionary’’ country like 
Great Britain or the United States. But we and they are shy!— 
Yes, I know; and we've got to get over our shyness. 

And could there not be in every parish one or more “‘lay 
helpers’ (or even ordained lectors?) whose business it would be 
to be able to help the parish priest in these ‘‘occasional’’ rites, to 
make the responses and so on—-so that the dignity of the solemnity 
be maintained, its public and corporate aspect indicated, and the 
absurdity and lack of dignity of the priest, e.g., replying to his 
own “Dominus vobiscum’’ be avoided. In time we should have 
the whole congregation taking part, as it ought. 
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Every effort should be made to get rid of the tendency to 
think of these services and those of Holy Week and the like as 
“‘ceremonies.’’ Ceremonies objectively they are, but in common 
speech and thought a ceremony is the carrying-out of an observ- 
ance for its own sake, often empty and not worth the doing, 
‘merely a ceremony.” It is only a step from ‘‘a ceremony”’ to “‘a 
performance’’—and the step is taken; the Catholic press writes 
freely of “Father Smith performing the ceremony” (e.g., at a mar- 
riage, whereat Father Smith does not even confer the sacrament ) — 
our press ought to know better. These things are sacraments, 
sacramentals, spiritual deeds, happenings integral to our lives. 

May I be allowed to suggest that when the clergy offer 
prayers for special intentions they should be liturgical and ad hoc, 
rather than ‘‘one our Father,”’ etc., and that such prayers should 
not, if possible, be tacked on or intruded into Mass. The opening 
part of the holy Sacrifice is in itself a public “‘preparation for 
Mass’’; the Sacrifice is always offered for the living and the dead, 
making “De profundis’’ during the notices superfluous. Again, 
there is nothing to prevent “popular devotions’ being given a 
liturgical form, and therefore a finer, more authentic, more dig- 
nified and shorter form. I invite readers to compare the prayers for 
the stations of the cross published by the Liturgical Press with the 
turgid, emotional prayers commonly used. 

On the other hand, we must “go easy’’ and not make things 
harder than they need be—'‘liturgical enthusiast’’ (horrid phrase!) 
is not used as a term of approval and appreciation as it is. For 
example, to let a choir condemn the people to silence by singing 
“O salutaris’’ to some difficult plainchant melody (or to turn 
up one’s nose at the elder Webbe for “Vem sancte Spiritus’’) is 
little better than to allow tenth-rate polyphony and L. R. A. M. 
contralto warbling. The first step towards better music that we 
don’t know is better music that we do (or soon can). 

In his encyclical letter Quas primas, on the kingship of 
Christ, Pope Pius XI wrote words that have received far too 
little attention. ‘“The celebration of our sacred Mysteries year by 
year,’’ he said, ‘‘is far more effective for teaching religious truth to 
people and for enabling them to appreciate the spiritual joys of 
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religion than is any statement, however weighty it may be, of the 
Church’s teaching. Such statements usually reach only a few 
among the faithful, and those the more learned, but a liturgical 
feast reaches them all; the first speaks only once, the second 
speaks every year—for ever, in fact. The Church's teaching is 
impressed primarily on the mind; her feasts touch both mind 
and heart, and have a health-giving effect on the whole of man’s 
nature. 

‘“‘Man is made up of both body and soul, and he needs these 
outward celebrations: the beauty and variousness of our sacred 
rites are necessary to encourage him to drink more deeply at the 
fountain of God's truth, that he may make it a part of himself 
and use it for the good of his spiritual life.” 

In the face of that declaration it can hardly be denied that 
those people are right who have been asking for so long that 
religious instruction should be made complete by ‘‘more public 
worship.”’ It is an undertaking bristling with difficulty, and it is 
this writer’s opinion that much of that difficulty is gratuitous, 
and that the time, trouble and thought that has to be given to 
what should be so simple a matter, viz., enabling Christians fully 
to worship God together, is really rather absurd: that, in fact, 
much of the difficulty is due to our own  unenterprisingness, 
cramped outlook, and lack of mental flexibility. The suggestions 
I have made and opinions expressed are sincere and considered, 
and I ask my readers to have the kindness to consider them with 
the same impartiality and seriousness with which I have tried 
to write them—always bearing in mind that joyous public wor- 
ship is at the same time both a means to the love of God and a 
fruit of that love. 

DONALD ATTWATER 


Crickhowell 
Rreconshire, Wales 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
LITURGY AND THE “NEW ORDER” 


F the liturgical movement were inspired by roman- 
ticism it would be doomed from the very beginning. 
Romanticism has to do with a “‘dreamy and imagina- 
tive habit of mind, tending to dwell on the pic- 
turesquely unusual,’’ with falsehood, with adventure 

and individualism. Although it also asserted itself in a good way, 
by restoring feeling for tradition and history and by giving ima- 
gination and sentiment its place in literature and art, on the whole 
its inclination is towards dream and irreality. It idealizes the past 
and the future and despises the present as sordid. 

Many a partisan of the liturgical renewal of Christianity in 
all countries may have come to join it through romantic motives. 
Many of them, somehow, still seem to have a romantic attitude, 
a longing for the glorious liturgical past when everything was 
fine, and, correspondingly, an utter contempt for the age we are 
now in. Such people have to wake up, or they will “miss the bus.”’ 
There was nothing of this spirit in Chicago, thank God! Those 
among us who still have a “romantic attitude’’ had better shed it 
now. The question is not what the liturgy was once and how 
little it means to our people now, but what is liturgy to society 
and to the individual. 

What is the attitude of the liturgical movement towards the 
“New Order’’? 

I know this word evokes political visions primarily: Salazar, 
Dollfuss, Franco, Mussolini, Laval, Vargas and Hitler, perhaps 
even Stalin. Maybe one could include the New Deal, at least in its 
NRA period. The nearest example seems to be the Province of 
Quebec with its tendencies towards guilds and corporations. 

Many of the names above, perhaps all of them, are no music 
for the American ear. The grim vision of coercion, of cast-iron 
programs squeezed down from above on the live flesh of nations, 
comes to our minds. Nobody is more cruel than the philanthropist, 
the lover of man, with a program. To carry it through he needs 
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progressively more and more intimidation, coercion, censure, con- 
centration camps, and civil war. 


But in the back of the minds of all these reformers and 
statesmen there is a conception of a new order whose product 
would be a new society, an organic society. All of them seek a new 
spirit to vivify this organism, an organic spirit, and all of them 
have the same throb in their voices when they speak of ‘‘our 
revolution.”’ Russia did not defeat her counter-revolutionaries, 
Franco did not win the civil war, Italy did not go beyond her 
borders, and Hitler did not sweep the European continent merely 
because they were technically stronger. Some of them were not 
and others were. Why did they succeed? They will say, because of 
“our revolution,’’ of our ‘‘New Order.” 

Although such a simplistic answer is wrong, and although 
in many cases one really could not see whether the order which 
came was better than the order that went out, we have to admit 
that society is not only undergoing an organizational change, but 
also that it needs one. If freedom is to survive the onslaught of 
growing bureaucracy and elephantiasis in government, business or 
politics, then new, organic and natural units have to be created— 
call them guilds, or whatever you like. If individuals remain atoms 
to be crushed by Frankensteins of central governments, parties or 
economic monsters, humanity will end in a slavery worse than 
any known before, since it will be slavery to anonymous, inhuman 
and cowardly collective tyrants. 

The family, the parish, professional organizations, credit 
unions and cooperatives, labor and insurance unions, closer knit 
townships, city districts and rural communities with greater de- 
mocracy in them, more participation of the “‘political laity’’ in the 
pseudo-liturgy of the “‘political clergy’’ or professional politicians, 
are things which form a surprising parallel to our own liturgical 
renascence. It all looks very much like our own movement reflected 
in a secular mirror. These short tracts, pungent and sometimes 
vitriolic as they are, can only point out directions and hazy sil- 
houettes. But it seems to be clear that our liturgical movement in 
mood and trend, in atmosphere and background, is part, perhaps 
the profoundest part, of the forces which will bring a new era. 
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THE NEW ORDER 


If the Chicago Liturgical Week in October brings as a result 
a few hundred “‘living’’ parishes in this country, it will spread a 
new spirit of cooperation, fellowship, brotherhood, organic under- 
standing of the individual in society, spiritual and secular, which 
cannot fail to develop a new sense of responsibility in our fellow- 
Catholics. How can people who have seen and experienced the 
“‘organism-feeling’’ of a new living parish or its new family in 
Christ fail to grasp the idea of a new, organic order of society? 

The liturgical experience of the living parish necessarily leads 
to a New Order, rising from the minds of free Christians, not 
forced on them by decrees, chekas or gestapos. Its hymn can be 
found in the preface of Christ the King. St. Jerome would say: 


Go and read it. 


H. A. R. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN:CHRISTO+ 


WITH OUR Much has been written about the “‘objectivity’’ of 

READERS the Roman liturgy. Emotions are said to have but 

small part in our concise and matter of fact litur- 

gical formulas. Hence the complaint that the liturgy is ‘‘cold,”’ 

that it isn’t personal enough, that it is too rarefied and fails to 
move the will. 





Often enough such complaints are disposed of rather brusque- 
ly by liturgical enthusiasts (“horrid phrase,”’ says Donald Att- 
water). It is about time we find our way out of the slough of 
sentimentality into which individualism has led our piety. We 
need stronger, more substantial spiritual fare. Above all, we have 
to learn to appreciate the Church’s social and universal manner 
of prayer, which cannot take account of the particular emotional 
state of each faithful. 


A response of this kind may dispose of the objector, but it 
does not solve the objection very satisfactorily. A better answer 
is indicated by Abbot Capelle in his two articles ‘Liturgical and 
Non-Liturgical’’ in recent issues. To identify private and personal 
cevoton, and to oppose this to the liturgy, is to throw the latter 
out of court entirely. If ‘‘objective’’ means ‘‘impersonal,’’ objective 
prayer is a mockery, and we might as well resort to prayer-wheels. 
All prayer, whether official or private, must be personal on the 
part of him who prays, else it is mechanical rote. The problem 
consists precisely in becoming accustomed to the unaccustomed 
prayer formulas of the Church’s official worship, and in making 
them our own with heart and mind, i.e., making them personal 
prayer. 

Ultimately our problem reveals that we have not yet learnt 
to ‘‘put on the mind of Christ’’ (of His Church) ; that His inter- 
ests are not yet sufficiently our interests; that we are prone to seek 
ourselves rather than Him. Mother Church, however, has a good 
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plan for weaning us from ourselves. At the beginning of the 
Church year, in the liturgy of Advent and Christmastide, she 
guides our faltering steps until we shall have learnt to keep pace 
with her. Many of the texts of this season are so intimate and 
touching, so warm with sentiments appealing to every Christian 
soul, that it is an easy matter to make them our own with a ful! 
heart. At Christmas God became man out of pity for our weakness, 
that through Him we might become divine. And the Church in 
her Christmas liturgy reflects the divine mystery: she as it were 
graciously stoops to our infirmity, her accents at prayer are more 
“human,” that bit by bit we may learn to speak her own tongue, 
our true mother tongue. It is her way of teaching us to think the 
thoughts of God. It is her mother’s gift to us children during 
this season of the admirabile commercium. 

ORATE FRATRES can therefore express no more fitting Christ- 
mas greeting to its readers than to wish them God’s blessing on 
their efforts at putting on the mind of Christ ever more intimately. 
May our Infant King and Brother conduct us all through the 
coming year in growing faith and charity! 





re) 
PROGRAM OF THE LIVING PARISH’ 


Between the first Adam and Eve there was a real union. 
Between the second Adam, Christ, and the second Eve, the Church, 
there is a union that is not only a moral union, but one essential, 
vital, organic. Christ lives in us and we in Him. Through baptism 
we are one spirit with Him. “‘I live, but now not I, Christ lives 
in me.” 

This mystical body assumes a very concrete form in the 
parish, which is, as it were, a miniature mystical body. On the 
parish altar is offered by the parish head, by the parish people, the 
Living Bread. 

Let us consider the parish in relation to its worship, its pastor, 
its sOcteties, its school, its house of God. 





This outline is a summary, reprinted from the St. Louis Catholic, of 
Msgr. Hellriegel’s programatic address given at the Chicago Liturgical Week. 
We refer readers to his article in this issue for practical suggestions as to how 
at least one aspect of this ideal can be realized.—ED. 
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I. Tu Rex gloriae Christe. From Him pour into us currents 
of divine life. He immerses the Church in the living stream of 
divine water. All who receive it will become sons of God. The 
holy Eucharist is the well-spring, the sun and center of the mys- 
tical body, of the parish also. To every member it is the token of 
eternal life. We draw these conclusions: 1) God’s things must be 
done in God’s ways. We must do away with all slovenliness. 
3) We must have high Mass every Sunday. 3) We must have 
active participation. 4) We must go back to the homily. 5) We 
must go back to Sunday and feast day Vespers. 6) Back to the 
celebration of the namesday of the parish. 7) Back to Advent and 
Lent free from bingoes, etc. 


II. The pastor is the shepherd, the leader, the representative 
of Christ. The flock belongs to God and God appoints him to 
take His place. 1) The pastor is the father, the shepherd with 
responsibility. 2) The good shepherd will lay down his life 
for his sheep. The people are not scolded into Christ, but loved 
into Christ. 3) He must make his parish live by molding it euchar- 
istically. 4) He should tell his flock it is not always necessary to 
go to confession before Communion, but he should nevertheless 
sit in his confessional every day at some set time. 5) He must 
visit the sick and bless them. 6) Pastor and flock must work to- 
gether in harmony. They must pray for each other. The ember 
days must be stressed as days of prayer. 7) Before retiring at 
night he must raise his hand and bless his parish. 


III. The firt society of the parish is the parish itself. The 
parish is the living and life-begetting organism. We are born into 
this society by the Christ-giving waters of baptism. The parish is 
the arch-society. And all other societies must exist for it and work 
for it. Next comes the family. It is also a life-giving organism. 
Men enter by it and go from the natural to the supernatural. 


These conclusions follow: 1) The parish is the all-important 
society. 2) As head of the society, the pastor must constantly 
administer this idea. 3 The second is the family—no society must 
conflict with it. 4) The pastor must visit the family pastorally 
and never leave the home without blessing it. 
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IV. We still have our parish Catholic school. Thanks be to 
God. But is it really a Catholic school? We have opened our 
doors more to secularism than to Catholicism. 

These conclusions: 1) School must begin at God's altar. 
2) Black Masses must be reduced to a minimum. 3) A homily 
each day. 4) The Missa Recitata. 5) Latin classes for the sisters 
in convents so they can teach it. 6) Use of the missal for fifth 
graders up. 7) The liturgical year must run like a golden thread 
through the year, with charts on the blackboard illustrating it. 
8) A map of the stational churches of Rome. 9) The Little Hours 
for use in the class room. 10) More serious attention must be given 
to the study of the Bible. The Bible and the liturgy are the two 
deepest sources of the Christ-life, and the Catholic school must be 
the school of the love and the life of Christ. 

V. Our church is the symbol of the spiritual Church. 1) 
From without and within the Church must proclaim that it is the 
house of God, into which Christ brings His Father’s love. 2) Deal- 
ers in Church art goods ought to make a 30-day retreat. 3) The 
altar should not be made a target of decoration. 4) It must have 
an antependium to set the theme of the day. 5) It should be kept 
free from cheap gongs. 6) Persons knowing nothing of art should 
pray for humility. 7) In this age of confusion let us pray for the 
Holy Spirit to come forth and create a new earth. 

Mscr. MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 

St. Louis, Mo. 





ro) 
THE PSALMS OF SUNDAY LAUDS 


Lauds, the first of the Day Hours, is a prayer of praise which sanc- 
tifies the early hours of the morning. Gladdened by the radiance of 
dawn we are thankful for the gift of light in the physical order; and 
for the gift of light (faith and divine life) in the order of grace. Light 
has struggled against darkness and has prevailed; in this we see symbolized 
the resurrection triumph of Christ, the true light of the world. Quite 
naturally, then, our prayer is one of thanksgiving and praise. 


PsaLM 92: ENTHRONED IN STATE 


Vv. 1-3 (The Lord hath reigned . . .): The psalmist paints but a single 
scene in this psalm: the Lord our king resplendent with strength and 
beauty enthroned above the world which He established. 
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Vu. 


4-5 (The floods . . .): Beneath Him the deep dark blue of earth’s 
many waters toss and break; shouting praise to their Creator in the 
moment of their immolation. 


V. 6 (Wonderful are the surges . . .): Majesty in the depths, majesty in 


the heights for the invisible things of Him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, His eternal power also and divinity! 


V. 7 (Thy testimonies . . .): A reflection: Surely, O God, Thy word, 


Vv. 


Vv. 


Thy testimony is truth itself; sanctity, therefore, befits Thy house, 
Thy royal palace, Thy whole creation which Thou viewest from 
Thy throne on high. 


PsaLM 99: How PRAIsE 


. 1-2 (Sing joyfully to God ...): Joyfully, with gladness, with ex- 


ceeding great joy! And why? 


. 3-44 (Know ye that the Lord .. .): Simply because the Lord is our 


God, He fashioned us, He is our good Shepherd. We the sheep of His 
pasture are well provided for by His tender providence. 


. 4b-5 (Go ye into His gates . . .): On, then, into the gates of our 


heavenly sheepfold with hymns of joyous praise! This is our debt to 
Him whose mercy (grace) towards us is constant and enduring; 
whose truth (faith) is given from season to season. 


PsaLM 62: THE MystTic’s PRAYER 


. 1-2 (O God my God . . .): Longing for divine union my soul already 


at dawn awaits its God. Parched by love’s fires my spirit and flesh 
thirst for Thee, O God. 

3-5 (In a desert land . . .): I come before Thee in Thy sanctuary, 
my soul like a desert barren, without way or water. I come before 
Thee to see Thee, and seeing Thee to become like Thee: We shall be 
like to Him because we shall see Him as He is! Thy mercy which is 
Thy life, O God, is indeed better than my life which lives only to 
die; with Thy life I shall bless Thee all my life, lifting up my hands 
to Thee. 

6-9(Let my soul . . .): Send Thy marrow (strength) and fat 
(growth in grace) into my spirit that I may praise Thee, that I 
may remember Thee, that I may meditate upon Thee even at break 
of day; that like a chick I may find safety and happiness under Thy 
right hand which smites my enemies, leaving their bodies to be the 
prey of jackals and foxes. 


V. 10 (But the king ...): Finale: And when my earthly sovereign shall 


have seen my good fortune he too shall rejoice in Thee, and likewise 
all who are loyal to him; for Thou our God hast struck dumb all 


wicked tongues. 
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PsatmM 148: THE RoLut CALL To PRAIsE 


Few psalms, if any, have a more finely knit, logical sequence. First 
the heavens and all it contains, then the earth with all its accoutrements 
are called upon to praise the God who spoke and they were made; who 
commanded and they were created; and lastly, the sublimest praise: the 
hymn of Christ, Head and members. 

Vv. 1-6 (Praise ye the Lord from the heavens ...): The roll call of the 
heavens. Laudate! Praise ye the Lord from the heaven, O ye angels, 
sun, moon, stars, light, clouds! Hear ye and answer by hymning your 
praises! 

Vv. 7-12 (Praise ye the Lord from the earth ...): The roll call on earth. 
Laudate! Praise ye the Lord from the earth, O ye fire, hail, snow, ice, 
mountains and trees and cattle and kings, maidens and men! Praise 
the name of the Lord, for His name alone is exalted. 

Vv. 13-14 (The praise of Him . . .): But infinitely beyond the praise 
which God receives from His created handiwork is the praise given 
Him by the Horn (the Messias) which He exalted, Christ the Sav- 
ior: He hath raised up a Horn of salvation to us in the house of 
David, His servant, as He spoke by the mouth of His holy prophets! 
Certainly this is a most fitting theme for a hymn by all His mem- 
bers, the elect of earth, the children of Israel who are ever drawing 
more nigh to their Head. 





° 
LITURGICAL Books and booklets on the Mass are appearing 
BRIEFS at an astonishing rate. More significantly, most of 


those published within the past five years do jus- 
tice to the communal nature of the holy Sacrifice and are inspired 
by the desirability of understanding, active participation. Up to 
the present, however, Dr. Pius Parsch’s The Liturgy of the Mass 
(Herder) remains the classical manual on the subject from the 
standpoint of liturgical ideals. 

It is therefore a most agreeable task to announce the publica- 
tion by the Liturgical Press of Dr. Parsch’s own summary of his 
major work. ORATE FRATRES’ zealous collaborator and associate 
editor, Father William Busch, did the translation in his usual 
competent style, and also added questions at the end of each 
chapter for the convenience of discussion clubs. The booklet will, 
we trust, find a most cordial reception, for it embodies Dr. Parsch’s 
well known gift of expert popularization combined with the 
ability to inspire. Study the Mass should soon become a stand- 
ard text for study groups as well as for private use. It is in the 
large pamphlet size, comprises 118 pages, and sells for twenty-five 
cents a copy, discount in lots. 
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Volume One, Number One, of The Living Parish has come 
to hand. The key-note article is from the able pen of Msgr. Hell- 
riegel: ‘‘He Loved the Church.”” Other brief but good essays treat 
of ‘“The Only Sure Source of Peace,” ‘Feast of the Annunciation 
in Advent,” “Building the Christmas Crib for Home,” and 
“Thoughts on the Liturgy by a Layman.”’ This first issue has 
eight pages. The striking cover design is evidently the work of an 
O’Fallon artist. The magazine is to appear six times a year, and 
is published by the Pio Decimo Press, 3908 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo.; subscription per year, fifty cents. The names of Very 
Rev. Martin Hellriegel and Rev. William Puetter, S.J., who con- 
stitute the advisory board, are a promise of continued excellence. 
The program of The Living Parish is clearly stated on the title 
page: 

The Living Parish is dedicated to the task of intensifying the true 
Christian spirit in parishes throughout America. 

The contents are based upon and inspired by the liturgy of the 
Catholic Church. The purpose is to make the parishioner more deeply 
aware of the sublime beauty and dignity of the Church’s official and 
corporate prayer and worship. 

Since the Church is a living organism, its worship is a living wor- 
ship—a re-presentation of the life of Christ. Hence The Living Parish 
will follow Christ in the liturgical year. The contents of the various 
issues will focus upon the liturgy of the season, so that readers may 
more fully think and live with the Church—the Mystical Body of Christ. 

For only from this primary and indispensable source flows the true 
Christian spirit. Here only is the true basis of Christian solidarity. The 
Living Parish, therefore, will follow along this basic and primary plane, 
avoiding secondary causes and events with their controversial aspects. 
Rather, the publishers propose to accept the challenge of the saintly 
Pius X and to join, and follow as best we can, that ever-increasing num- 
ber of those who would “Restore all things in Christ.” 


We extend a fraternal welcome to The Living Parish and 
ask our readers to contribute their active support to the new 
venture. 


Now that Blackfriars and Holy Roodlets in their November 
issues have added their voices, the chorus is complete: each of the 
fourteen English papers and periodicals that still reach our desk 
has expressed its mind in no uncertain terms about the new West- 
minster Hymnal. Nor can the differences of opinion be put down 
to ‘‘close harmony’’: there is evident discord among the critics. 
But the very vigor of the commendations or condemnations argues 
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a widespread and healthy concern for the practice of congregational 
singing—and that is all to the good. We have not as yet seen a 
copy of the new volume, but sifting the various descriptive write- 
ups, it would seem the Hymnal is about as complete and represen- 
tative a compilation of the best in Catholic hymnody as one could 
reasonably hope for. At any rate, it deserves looking into on the 
part of American Catholic church musicians. 





The vexed question of when, historically, the liturgical spirit 
began to wane, receives new light from an article in Blackfriars of 
some months back, ‘““The Spirituality of William Langland,”’ 
by Conrad Pepler, O.P. ‘‘An exclusive study of the English four- 
teenth century mystics might lead one to suppose that the Mass 
and divine office played little part in the genuine spiritual life 
of the country. It might seem that the individualistic religion of 
the post-Reformation period was already the vital influence in 
those, such as Rolle, Hilton and Dame Julian, who sought the 
kingdom of God with earnestness. But then we must not forget 
the great quantity of devotional verse designed for the ordinary 
Englishman of the day: ascetical works, Mass-books and instruc- 
tions on the sacraments, on the virtues and vices. The mystical 
writers presupposed in their readers a thorough acquaintance with 
the broader and more ‘ecclesiastical’ type of religion inculcated in 
these works. It is clear from Walter Hilton that a realization of 
the union of the faithful in the ‘ghostly’ body of Christ and of 
the meaning of the Mass and divine office were considered as the 
groundwork of a true spiritual life. It is therefore in that other 
less mystical literature that we may expect to find a mirror of the 
common spirituality of our forefathers. One of the most fruitful 
sources for such a picture lies in that vigorous poem of ecclesiastical 
reform, The Vision of Piers Plowman, which endeavors to recall 
the sinning English folk to the springs of the spiritual life in the 
unity of the Church. In this poem we find a truly English and 
liturgical type of spirituality that must have been characteristic 
of the devout members of the Church, both ecclesiastical and lay. 
...In the Vision of Piers Plowman the modern Englishman will 
find a national and yet Catholic type of spirituality. If he reads it 
often he will learn incidentally how to mould his life on the 
sacraments, the divine officce and the Mass, how he must become 
conscious of his place in the unity of the mystical body, and how 
to temper his private devotions with the hieratic picture of the one 
High Priest and Victim of the liturgy.’’ Father Pepler illustrates 
liberally from the poem, and although to our thinking he forces 
some of the texts, he abundantly establishes his thesis. 
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In a later issue of Blackfriars, however, Fr. Francis Mon- 
chieff, O.P., comes to the defense of the mystics. He claims that 
they “‘shared Langland’s sense of the supreme importance of the 
mystical unity of the faithful in the body of Christ,’’ and that it 
would be a grievous mistake to link them with ‘‘the individualistic 
religion of the post-Reformation period.” 


Perhaps it would be more correct to apply to many of the 
mystics what Christendom (Anglican) says of them in another 
connection: ““The mystics and the great religious teachers of the 
Church assume an organic, corporate background and could afford 
to write in individualistic terms. In our disintegrated society and 
amidst unliturgical worship we interpret their individualistic lan- 
guage in terms of our individualistic environment.’’ But why 
speak only of the mystics? Do we not frequently read even St. 
Paul, the great doctor of the mystical body and social Christianity, 
through the spectacles of post-Reformation piety? 


“A new drive should be immediately organized lest the dis- 
tance between the altar and the nave, the priest and the faithful, 
becomes more and more widened and the people are pushed out 
of the church entirely.’-—Rev. R. V. S. Alexander in Eucharist 
and Priest (Ernakulam, South India). 





fe) 


COMMUNICATIONS 


“NOCTURNAL ADORATION IN RURAL KANSAS” 


To the Editor:—May I correct an error which slipped into Father El- 
lard’s splendid communication on nocturnal adoration in the October 
OraTE Fratres? He says, on page 565: “It is customary in the Society 
to have holy Mass, as the closing of the exposition period, some time 
after midnight, or after three to four hours of adoration.” In the first 
place, many centers of nocturnal adozation have no Mass during the 
night. Whether nocturnal Mass may be said at all is left to the discretion 
of the local ordinary. Moreover, the statutes of the Roman Nocturnal 
Adoration Society require a full night of adoration a month; the only 
substitute for the full night is two or more hours twice a month. Were 
a group to content itself with three or four hours on one night of the 
month, its members would be adoring the Lord during the night but 
would not be fulfilling the conditions essential to membership in the 
Roman Nocturnal Adoration Society. 
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If you have no objection, I intend to reprint Father Ellard’s article 
in the Sentinel’s nocturnal adoration page. 


(Rev.) Wituiam La VeErpteRE, S.S.S. 
New York City 


To the Editor:—Father Ellard in his appreciation states that nine consecu- 
tive hours of adoration were unknown anywhere in the United States 
previous to the erection of the Society of Nocturnal Adoration in Kan- 
sas. The length of nocturnal adoration is probably far more commendazble 
in Wilson than in the Bronx section of New York City. However, it may 
involve more sacrifice to come from a distanct section of the Bronx with- 
out an automobile than it would traveling twelve or fifteen miles in the 
country with one. 

The Bronx Nocturnal Adoration Society has been in existence eight 
years with membership of twenty-five hundred men. This we think is 
the largest membership anywhere. As at Wilson, the Blessed Sacrament is 
exposed at ten o’clock Saturday night and adoration continues until the 
Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament immediately preceding the seven 
o’clock Mass on Sunday morning. It isn’t unusual to have some of the 
adorers remain all during the night. 


(Rev.) Joun T. Havpin, Moderator 
Bronx, New York City 


AMEN—PUNCTUM 


To the Editor:—I agree heartily with your editorial in the October issue 
regarding the importance of the people’s Amen after the Canon. But as 
things stand, it is very difficult to bring out this importance in practice, 
whether the Mass be sung or recited. In a sung Mass, the melody of the 
Amen rises on thé last syllable, i.e., instead of bringing to a close the part 
that preceded, it seems to be merely introductory, to lead over, to the 
Oremus and the rest that follows. It would be far more satisfactory if the 
Amen could be sung straight on, as in the case of the collects, to give it 
the tone of finality. In the case of the low Mass, too, unless a very decided 
effort is made by the celebrant to pronounce the Per omnia etc. as a con- 
cluding sentence, and unless he pauses a very slight moment before con- 
tinuing with the Oremus, the people’s Amen, psychologically speaking, 
can hardly fulfil its traditional and important function as their solemn 
assent to the great Canon prayer. It has got to sound like: “Amen— 
Punctum.”... 
Cordially yours in Christ, 
J. M. 
New Orleans, La. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


COMPLINE. Altar and Home Press, Conception, Mo. 1940. Pamphlet, 5 cents. 


CATHOLIC ACTION LEAFLETS. Prayers Series (10). Catholic Action 
Committee (424 North Broadway), Wichita, Kans. 1940. Pp. 4 each. 


$.50 per hundred. 

The introduction of this edition of Compline gives an interesting 
explanation of the hour as a prayer for a peaceful night and a happy 
death. Only the Roman Compline for Sunday is contained in the pamphlet. 
Every user of the breviary in Latin knows how difficult some of the psalms 
are. There would seem to be no reason, therefore, to reproduce similar 
difficulties in a new English version of them. Such verses as ““O God all- 
just: in my great need open road of escape” (Ps. 4), ““O God, Thou alone 
lay’st me down in trust” (Ps. 4), and “To watch our bed above” (Hymn) 
are not indicative of a good translation. This version of Compline has 
apparently suffered from the effort to fit the English words to the melody 
of the psalm tone, forcibly if necessary. 

The Wichita series of Catholic Action Leaflets is deserving of high 
recommendation. There is a leaflet on “Prayer” in general, one on “Prayer 
to the Angels and Saints,” another about “Family Prayer,” as well as 
concise explanations of the Our Father and other familiar formulas. 
Teachers and missionaries, especially, will find such leaflets of practical 
value. 


R. G. D. 


THE HEART OF THE MASS. By Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. Benziger 
Brothers, New York, N. Y. 1940. Pp. x-146. Cloth, $1.00. 
The Heart of the Mass is meant to offer fifteen new “ways of assist- 
ing at Mass and of giving life to its ceremonies and languages” (p. vi). 
However slight and unimportant the booklet is in itself, it is not insig- 
nificant; it represents an approach to the spiritual life that can only 
be regarded as mischievous, because so utterly inadequate. 

A typical thought: “It is fitting indeed that you should see the 
angels of God above the chanting priest and should hear their triumphant 
song where Christ is to be born again in wheaten swaddling clothes” (p. 
9). After sixty-four pages of kindred material designed to help us attend 
the holy Sacrifice with the gospels, e.g., “Chapter VI. THE PREFACE— 
The Agony” (if often sadly true, may we not be left with the comforting 
assurance that it is so merely per accidens?), we are given fourteen more 
“ways” of whiling away the half hour the priest is at the altar. Perhaps 
the most fetching of these ways are “At Mass With the Priest’s Vest- 
ments” and “At Mass With Candles, Incense, Flowers.” Let the author 
present his own brief for them: “The Mass with vestments and crosses, 
with flowers, candles and incense may help to center devout attention on 
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the chalice and altar linen and offer new thoughts to jaded and weary 
attention” (p. vi). Words like these hardly require comment. 

If we are set to jar fagged out congregations into any kind of atten- 
tion, why pretend we are helping them assist at the Sacrifice? The 
author would have done well to content himself with turning out a collec- 


tion of meditations having no alleged correlation with holy Mass. 
D. R. K. 


MARY IN HER SCAPULAR PROMISE. By John Mathias Haffert. Preface 

by Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. The Scapular Press, Sea Isle City, N. J. 1940. 

Pp. xii-243. Cloth, $2.50. 

OUR LADY IN THE MODERN WORLD. By Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. The 

Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo. 1940. Pp. 381. Cloth, $2.50. 

Mr. Haffert’s rather curious book works quite exhaustively a small 
field of Marian devotion, and may, in the words of Msgr. Sheen, “bring 
forth a response that the love that went into its writing deserves.” An 
impressive bibliography will be of value to anyone who wants to study 
the history and characteristics of the scapular devotion. 

Father Lord is concerned with Mary’s virtues, and his popularity 
among young people guarantees him a hearing as he discourses, in his 
familiar style, about Mary’s work in the world today. 

D. R. K. 


THE LITURGICAL ORGANIST. Volume Three: Medium Compositions. 
By Rev. Carlo Rossini. J. Fischer & Bro., New York, N. Y. 1940. Pp. 
112. Boards, $1.50. 

Father Rossini’s compilations of preludes, interludes and postludes 
for the liturgical services are the best published to date in America. The 
purpose of the present volume is the same as that of the two previous 
ones: “to provide the average organist with an orderly collection of litur- 
gical organ pieces for church use and for possible performance on the 
smallest pipe-organ or reed organ.” The fine type of spiral binding used 
allows the book to lie open perfectly flat on the music rack. What a joy 
that is! No more flopping back and forth of obstinate pages. 

J. W.K. 


JEANNE JUGAN. Foundress of the Little Sisters of the Poor. By Very Rev. 

Canon Helleu. Translated by Mary Agatha Gray. B. Herder Book Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 1940. Pp. xiii-174. Cloth, $2.00. 

Unique even among the lives of those misunderstood, harassed people, 
the founders of religious congregations, is the story of Jeanne Jugan, 
foundress of the Little Sisters of the Poor. Having achieved remarkable 
success with her foundation, she was unjustly deprived of her office of 
superior just fifteen days after she had been unanimously elected its head. 
The remainder of her life, thirty years, she spent in retirement, unknown 
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and forgotten, at the motherhouse. Even in death she remained forsaken 
for fifty-five years more, for it was not until 1935 that she began to 
reccive her just due. 

The simple, inspiring story of Jeanne Jugan is yet another proof 
of the practicability of living the gospel precepts even in our modern 
day. The author, who had as sources the documents he prepared for the 
process of beatificztion, is perhaps too methodical in his presentation. 
And although one might desire a fresher style of narration, the account 
is sincerely and interestingly written. 


C. G. S. 


JOHN BAPTIST DE LA SALLE. By Rev. Martin Dempsey. The Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1940. Pp. ix-255. Cloth, $2.50. 
There was a need in the Church for the kind of society founded by 

La Salle. The religious formation of youth, especially of children of the 

poor whom La Salle had mostly in mind, is of the highest importance; 

and countless thousands have been saved for the Church by the sons 
of St. John Baptist. It seems to be a law of Providence that founders 
of orders and societies, as well as the order or society itself, go through 
the most distressing difficulties in their formative period. The very 
novelty of La Salle’s project called forth almost insurmountable obstacles. 

But these trials are described in such tireless profusion that they begin 

to pall on the reader. The author shows, nevertheless, how throughout 

all his difficulties the holy founder maintained a dignity and nobility 
that could be characteristic only of a saint and of a seventeenth century 
honnéte homme. It is good to read a book like this occasionally in order 
to see the practical and sometimes mysteriously hard ways that God 
utilizes in bringing the body of Christ to its fulness. 

= A; 4. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN THEOLOGY. By Abbot Anscar Vonier, 
ae Burns Oates & Washbourne, London. 1940. Pp. x-212. Cloth, 
s ° 

The late Abbot Vonier was once asked to write a formal scholastic 
treatise on Christology. “Never,” he answered; “there are a hundred 
professors doing it already, and good luck to them! I do not want to 
frighten our good Catholic people from the very outset; I want to make 
theology to them just what it is, a living thing. It is worth while; God 
knows, we need this sort of theology in England.” (Cf. The Thanet 
Chronicle, Autumn, 1940). 

We need it just as badly in America, I fear. And just when we 
need it most, when secular education has become a universal fetish which 
threatens to discredit in the lay mind all knowledge that is not arrived at 
“according to the scientific method,” Providence has been generous in 
giving the Church some first-rate theologians who are able to translate 
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the science of theology into absorbing and convincing reasonableness 
for the lay Catholic. Karl Adam comes to mind immediately. But high 
up on the list is the author of these Sketches. His previous volumes have 
marked him as a teacher of solid doctrine, combined with effortless 
clarity of thought and expression. Archbishop Downing in the Foreword 
speaks of the Abbot’s “virile spirituality”; another characteristic is his 
healthy optimism, which fills the heart with grateful warmth while it 
efficaciously inspires the will to action. 

After such a “build-up” of the author, it is rather embarrassing to 
admit my disappointment with the present volume. Not that the book 
is not worth while. On the contrary, it is easily superior to the general 
output of books on Catholic doctrine and spirituality. But it is uneven 
in quality, and does not consistently maintain the high standard of the 
author’s earlier writings. Perhaps the explanation lies in the character 
of the book: that Abbot Vonier is not so good an artist in miniatures as 
he is on a broad canvas. 

Eight of the twenty essays are on the Eucharist and other aspects 
of the liturgy. Particularly fine are Chapter 5, ““Christ’s Sufficiency,” and 
Chapter 14, “The Doctrinal Power of the Liturgy of the Catholic 
Church.” In Chapter 12, however, which treats of “The Relationship 
between Mass and Benediction,” he seems to underestimate the disequi- 
librium in the spiritual life which a shift of emphasis in traditional devo- 
tion may entail. 


G. L. D. 


SPIRITUALITY IN THE PRIESTHOOD. By the Most Rev. Wilhelm Stock- 
ums. Translated by the Rev. Joseph Grundner. B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 1940. Pp. iv-281. Cloth. $2.00. 

The author of the work under consideration needs no introduction to 
the American reading public. Two excellent treatises, Vocation to the 
Priesthood and The Priesthood, have preceded the present volume. In 
ten chapters Bishop Stockums treats of the various phases of the priest’s 
spiritual life; he writes with lucidity and conviction, stressing fundamen- 
tal truths so necessary to be recalled time and again for those busied 
with the pastoral charge, truths which must be deeply inculcated in the 
minds of the young men preparing themselves for the sacred ministry. 
A paragraph regarding the importance of the liturgy in the priest’s inte- 
rior life deserves quotation: 

In this connection a special point merits consideration where 
the priest is concerned, namely, an intelligent regard to the many 
liturgical texts and actions that are part of his daily life, in the 
recitation of the breviary, the celebration of Mass, the administration 
of the sacraments, and so forth. A priest’s interior life is greatly 
stimulated and enriched if he accustoms himself to perform all his 
liturgical functions with intelligent attention, letting his soul parti- 
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cipate in the action. The first requirement, of course, is that he 

should be thoroughly familiar with the profound meaning of the 

formulas and the symbolism of the liturgical ceremonies, and then 
that he make them the subject of frequent and earnest meditation. 

In truth, this field abounds with rich and undiscovered treasures, 

waiting only to be found and carried away (p. 197). 

The translator has succeeded very well in rendering the original 
German into fluent, readable English. All in all, a most commendable 
book. 

G. j. R. 


WE KNOW THE MaASS. For Home, School and Church. Story by Catherine 
Beebe, Pictures by Robb Beebe. St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 
1940. Pp. 88. Boards, $.50. 

We Know the Mass is intended for children of pre-school age and 
those in the early grades. The purpose of the authors was to give these 
children “‘a simple, practical knowledge of the Mass, which will lead 
them on to the use and understanding of the missal” (Foreword). Beau- 
tifully printed and expertly illustrated, the volume deserves a more 
satisfactory text. The details are in general adequate, but they are not 
sufficiently integrated into a unified whole. The underlying unity of the 
Mass and its grand lines are not seen in bold relief: there is no competent 
sense of perspective. For instance, the inner, spiritual meaning of the 
offertory, as on offering of self, is entirely obscured in a multiplicity 
of secondary items. And why, at the consecration of the chalice, bother 
the child with a paragraph of explanation regarding the priest’s not 
touching the chalice with his thumbs and forefingers? Of course, it is the 
task of the teacher to stress the proper perspective, but the text itself 
should be of help to him in the process. Some rubrical details, both in 
text and illustration, also need correction (e.g., after the elevation, the 
priest does not “place the Sacred Host on the Paten”: p. 56). 

We suggest that the authors study Dr. Parsch’s The Liturgy of the 
Mass or Father Bussard’s The Sacrifice before putting out a second edi- 
tion. It would, we feel, help them produce the best children’s book on 
the Mass in English. For their gift of attractive presentation on the 
child’s level, both in word and picture, is unquestionable. 

G. L. D. 


BRIEFER NOTICES 
The Catholic Hour addresses are being published in a series of 
pamphlets that have been given a most attractive format by the dis- 
tinctive cover designs of Miss Adé de Bethune. Lately we have received 
The Social Question and Christian Patriotism (Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S.), 
Law (Rev. Howard W. Smith), America and the Catholic Church (Rev. 
John J. Walde), In the Beginning (Rev. Arthur J. Sawkins), and Mis- 
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sionary Responsibility (Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing). These are fifteen 
cents each, except the last, which is ten cents a copy. They are published 
by Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Indiana. 

Another worth-while pamphlet is Father John J. Hunt’s Catholic 
Action and the Priest (Catholic Men of the Archdiocese of San Francisco, 
995 Market Street, San Francisco, California). No price given. 

That grand soul, Sister Mary Fortunata Viti, really doesn’t deserve 
the treatment Dom Gabriel Locher has given her in a booklet bearing 
her name (Benedictine Convent of Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Missouri. 
30 cents). The style is too obviously unctuous. 

A translator took no slight task upon himself when he determined 
to give us Archbishop Josef Teodorowicz’s minute study of the phenomena 
at Konnersreuth under the title Mystical Phenomena in the Life of T he- 
resa Neumann (Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Missouri. $4.00). Those 
whose interest in Theresa is equal to the translator’s, and who cannot 
manage the German, will feel this labor was well spent. 

Father Aloysius J. Heeg, S.J., has prepared a leaflet edition of his 
already well-known Jesus and I, to be used as a correspondence course. It 
is simple, has plenty of fill-in’s, pictures to color, games, etc. The Queen’s 
Work (3742 West Pine Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri) puts this out at 
fifty cents a set. 

Radio Replies: Second Volume, by Rev. Leslie Rumble, M.S.C., and 
Rev. Charles Mortimer Carty, is out. Fourteen hundred more questions 
asked by the man in the street and answered in his own language. Fifty 
cents a copy from “Radio Replies,” St. Paul, Minnesota. 

A third volume in another series has appeared. It is Father Albert 
Muntsch’s Conferences for Religious Communities: Third Series. The 
Jesuit retreat master writes in familiar vein. Cloth, $1.75, from Herder at 
St. Louis. 

The A-B-C of the Saints (Catechetical Guild, 128 East Tenth Street, 
St. Paul, Minnesota) is a collection of jingles illustrated with drawings 
of open-mouthed kewpies variously labeled “St. Anthony,” “St. Blase,” 
“St. Christopher,” etc. The biographical notes at the end of the booklet 
are of a much higher quality. Price, 25 cents. 

Do You Remember the Dying? by Very Rev. Joseph Kreuter, O.S. 
B., is a plea for prayer in behalf of the thousands who die each day. In- 
cluded is information about the Pious Union of St. Joseph for the Dying, 
the Apostolate to Assist the Dying, and several other societies. Ten cents 
a copy from Sponsa Regis, Collegeville, Minnesota. 

Most Rev. John J. Swint, Bishop of Wheeling, has written a useful 
little pamphlet on Catholic Marriage. Three chapters cover the nature 
of marriage, the Church and divorce, and mixed marriages. The Church 
Goods Supplies Co., 2129 Market Street, Wheeling, West Virginia, offers 
this at ten cents a copy. 
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“No panacea for the cure of scruples,” as their author states, Letters 
to a Scrupulous Person will nevertheless be a blessing to many a troubled 
soul. These letters, eleven of them in the booklet, are clear and practical. 
Rev. Roger Schoenbechler, O.S.B., is the author, Our Sunday Visitor 
Press, Huntington, Indiana, the publisher. Price, 15 cents. 

World conditions being as they are, it is virtually impossible to 
obtain books from northern Europe, but mention must be made of three 
French works. The Benedictines of St. Louis du Temple, Paris, have their 
Dictionaire du Symbolisme which originally appeared in installments in 
L’ Artisan Liturgique. It is very much worth buying. More than seven 
hundred illustrations. The Belgian Abbey of St. André, Lophem-lez- 
Bruges, is the publisher. Readers who are interested in Eastern iconogra- 
phy will be glad to know that an enlarged and revised edition of Dom 
Ildefonse Dirks’ Les Saintes Icones appeared some time ago. It is put out 
by the Monastery of Amay at Chevetogne, Belgium, as is also a series of 
splendid conferences by Dr. A. Baumstark under the title Liturgie Com- 
parée. 

A teacher’s manual, Catholic Faith Explained: Book Three, has been 
prepared to go with the advanced volume of the new catechism sponsored 
by the Catholic University. P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York, is dis- 
tributing the book for the University. $1.00, bound in cloth. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Liturgi- 
cal Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 


later. 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, Wis.: Our Sacrifice. By Rev. 
Aloysius Biskupek, S.V.D. 1940. Pp. xvii-413. Cloth, $5.00. 

THE CATECHETICAL GUILD, St. Paul, Minn.: The A-B-C of the Saints. 
By Sister Mary Charitas, S.S.N.D. Pamphlet, $.25. 

THE HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, Cambridge, Mass: Bible Text 
or Liturgy? By Marburg B. Ogle. Pamphlet, n. p. g. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: Life Everlasting. A Course of Ser- 
mons. By Most Rev. Tihamer Toth. Translated by V. G. Agotai. 1940. 
Pp. 200. Cloth, $2.00. 

P. J. KENEDY AND SONS, New York, N. Y.: The Divine Crucible of Pur- 
gatory. By Mother St. Austin. Revised and edited by Rev. Nicholas Ryan, 
S.J. 1940. Pp. ix-185. Cloth, $2.25. The Doctrine of the Trinity. By 
Abbé Felix Klein. Translated by Daniel J. Sullivan. 1940. Pp. ix-293. 
Cloth, $2.50. 

McLAUGHLIN AND REILLY CO., Boston, Mass.: Jesu Dulcis Memoria and 
Ave Verum. By E. G. Klaphake. Jesus Our God and King. By Paul Ton- 
ner. O Little Town of Bethlehem. By Wm. E. Ashmall. O Sing to God. 
By Charles Gounod. Transeamus. By Jos. Schnabel. When Softly Dawns 
the Golden Light. By Sister Marie Cecile. Sheet music. $.15 each. 

THE QUEEN’S WORK, St. Louis, Mo.: Books Control the Future. By Rev. 
Herbert Walker, S.J. Pamphlet, $.10. Jf I Were God. By Rev. Daniel 
Lord, S.J. Pamphlet, $.10. Religious Correspondence Course. The New 
Leaflet Edition of ‘‘Jesus and I.’’ By Rev. Aloysius J. Heeg, S.J. Per set, 
$.50. 
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